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VIII. 

EPHESUS, CYPRUS, AND MYCEM.* 



Side by side with the splendid achievements in physical sci- 
ence which distinguish our generation must be placed the results 
of archaeological research. The two forms of labor are not 
necessarily connected or interdependent, yet they have been 
equally stimulated by a common experience in detecting possi- 
bilities of entrance — often slight and inconspicuous posterns, dis- 
coverable rather to the eye of faith than to that of knowledge — 
in barriers which once seemed hopelessly closed. It is not so 
very long since the complete or at least formless ruin of the 
great cities and edifices of antiquity was a generally-accepted 
belief : the phrase " not one stone shall be left upon another " 
was supposed to express a literal fact ; the lost languages were 
given up as lost ; and the unrecorded histories were never meant 
to be restored. Now scarcely a year passes without the discov- 
ery of some important historical landmark, and every new light 
of knowledge, illuminating the remote past of our race, reveals 
the dim outlines of a still remoter past behind it. As one climb- 
ing a long mountain-slope, we see farther backward in proportion 
as we rise. 

The great age of archaBological discovery began with Layard's 

* "Discoveries at Ephesus, including the Site and Remains of the Great Temple 
of Diana." By J. T. Wood, F. S. A. 4to, pp. 475. James R. Osgood & Co. 
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excavations on the site of Nineveh, and the researches of Sir 
Charles Fellowes in Caria and Lycia. Soon afterward M. Mari- 
ette, carrying a similar faith and enthusiasm to Egypt, found 
Memphis, and entered upon that long series of successes which 
has not yet come to an end. The race of explorers immediately 
begat a race of scholars : new Egyptologists appeared, and en- 
forced their claims to honor and authority ; Assyriologists for the 
first time came into being ; and George Smith found history and 
religion on the dumb tablets exhumed by Layard. His own 
later researches at Nineveh; the excavations on the Palatine 
Hill, in Eome ; Mariette's discovery of the statues of the Shep- 
herd kings at Tanis ; Schliemann in the Troad and at Mycenae ; 
Wood at Ephesus ; Oesnola in Cyprus ; and Curtius at Olympia 
— to say nothing of such minor research as that of the Austrian 
Government at Samothrace, Davis at Carthage, and Burton in 
the land of Midian — constitute a body of discovery of such vast 
importance and absorbing interest, that the civilized world seems 
scarcely yet fully to credit its possession. It is a skeptical age, 
and, when it sees so many men, who at first sight appear to be 
guided only by an intense, unreasoning belief in their object, 
actually finding what they sought, the natural tendency is to 
doubt and question and seek for antagonistic views. All the 
precious material so recently acquired must first be classified and 
relegated to its proper place in our ordered knowledge of the 
human past, before the world shall clearly recognize its impor- 
tance. Its influence on the class of intelligent thinkers is already 
very perceptible. 

Almost every one of the great discoveries I have enumerated 
has been due to faith in the trustworthiness of the ancient au- 
thorities. Since Herodotus and Ptolemy, so long suspected of 
having been fabulists, have been wholly rehabilitated as careful 
and conscientious guides, Strabo, Pliny, Pausanias— indeed all 
descriptive passages of classic authors— receive an authentic 
stamp, which they scarcely possessed before. But the belief, 
which instigated such labors and trials of patience as every ex- 
plorer must undergo, was not a mere uninstructed enthusiasm. 
Mr. Wood believed that there had been a Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and hence that its remains were not past finding out ; 
General di Cesnola believed that there had been stately temples 
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at Idalium, Golgos, Amathus, and Paphos ; and Dr. Schliemann, 
in turning to prehistoric Mycenae, depended far more upon the 
statement of Pansanias than upon the strophes of ^Eschylus. 
Although in the story of each there may seem to be an element 
of lucky accident, it will prove to be hardly more than the luck 
which, in the end, rewards persistent enthusiasm. There was a 
point in the labors of each when a doubting explorer would have 
stopped short, discouraged; and the triumph lay beyond that 
point. The narratives of the three last-named archaeologists 
have appeared during the past year, and they form, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Hirschfeld's report on the explorations at Olym- 
pia, such a contribution of recovered knowledge as should make 
the year forever memorable. 

Beginning with Mr. "Wood's first excavations at Ephesus, in 
1863, and closing with Dr. Schliemann's discovery of the royal 
tombs at Mycenae in November, 1876, the labors of the three 
gentlemen are included within a period of thirteen years. Their 
tasks were wholly distinct in character, and their methods of 
labor, therefore, had but a general resemblance. Mr. Wood's 
was the simplest, his one aim being to discover the Temple of 
Diana, the situation of which was indicated by nothing upon the 
present surface of the soil. Dr. Schliemann's was the easiest, 
since his explorations were fixed within circumscribed and rather 
contracted limits; and General di Cesnola's was, at the same 
time, the most arduous, and the most uncertain in its probable 
results. 

I shall take the three in the order of their labors, and endeav- 
or to detach, in each case, the clear and simple story from the 
somewhat irregular mixture of personal narrative, description of 
objects, and antiquarian conjectures, which we find in the vol- 
umes. By adding thereto a statement of results, with impartial 
reference to the character of the objects discovered, I maybe 
able to furnish the reader with the necessary basis of fact, and 
qualify him to examine, with some degree of independence, the 
conflicting theories which seek to establish themselves thereon. 
The spoils of Cyprus and Mycenae, as will be seen, are too new 
and unexpected to be readily disposed of, even by the most ex- 
perienced scholars. In order to make room for them, the old 
adjustment of epochs in the art and general culture of the an- 

vol. cxxvi. — uo. 260. 8 
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cients must be very materially changed ; and the archaeologists 
are almost as unwilling to accept such changes as are the theo- 
logians. Least of all, have they the right to disparage the en- 
thusiasm of the explorer, over-credulous though it be ; for to 
that enthusiasm they owe the achievements recorded in these 
three works. There are not many book-scholars who would have 
labored at Ephesus for years, before grasping the clew which 
led Mr. Wood to the temple of Diana : still fewer would have 
dreamed of digging at Mycenae, with the expectation of finding 
anything beyond the foundations of Cyclopean walls ; and in 
1862, more than three years before General di Cesnola reached 
Cyprus, the French archaeologist, Count de Yogue, makes this 
report of his researches : " Quant a l'exploration exterieure de 
File, je puis le dire, elle a ete aussi complete que possible ; rien 
ePapparent rCa ete amis." It is, perhaps, not in human nature 
that a man of distinguished learning shall find that a favorite 
theory, upon which he has lavished years of thought, is jarred 
and in danger of being overthrown, without jealously defending 
it ; yet it is curious to notice what immediate receptance any dis- 
covery obtains, which seems to establish a point in what is called 
sacred history, and how much doubt and discussion follow the 
evidences of a fact underlying some episode of the semi-mythi- 
cal age of profane history. 

In beginning his work at Ephesus, in May, 1863, Mr. Wood 
had several ancient authorities — the most important being Pliny, 
Strabo, Pausanias, and Philostratus — to guide him in his re- 
searches. They coincided in stating that the temple was built 
on low, marshy soil, and the last two clearly indicated, in their 
accounts, that a road led from it to the Magnesian Gate of Ephe- 
sus. But Mr. Wood, trusting to a statement of Philostratus that 
Damianus, a rich Koman, had connected the temple with the 
city by a stoa, or covered portico, one stadium (600 feet) in 
length, was misled by a ridge of soil on the seaward side of the 
city, and sought for the temple at that distance. His agreement 
with the British Museum to excavate both the Odeum and the 
Great Theatre probably prevented him from wasting much time 
and money in fruitless labor ; and it was the means, finally, of 
guiding him to the true locality. After working three years 
with unimportant results, he confined his work to the Great 
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Theatre, which was one of the largest in Asia Minor, 495 feet in, 
diameter, and capable of seating 24,500 persons. At the eastern 
entrance he came upon a series of sculptured decrees, relating to 
an endowment of the temple by C. Vibms Salntarius, a wealthy 
Roman, about the year a. d. 104. The gold and silver statues of 
the goddess were ordered to be carried from the temple to the 
theatre by the priests, who were to be met at the Magnesian 
Gate by the epkebi, or young men of the city, and afterward to 
be escorted by the same, on their return, as far as the Coressian 
Gate. 

By the close of the year 1867, Mr. Wood succeeded in dis- 
covering both the gates, probably (he gives us no details) by ex- 
amining the remains of the ancient city-wall, which was seven 
miles in circuit, ten feet in thickness, and studded with massive 
square towers, one hundred feet apart. Having cleared a wide 
space in front of the Magnesian Gate down to the ancient pave- 
ment, he found a bifurcation of the roads, one, with slight marks 
of travel, turning off in the direction of the ruins of Magnesia, 
while the other, worn into deep ruts by the wheels of chariots, 
diverged northward, following the foot of Mount Coressus tow- 
ard the Coressian Gate. The latter road was thirty-five feet in 
width, and paved with immense blocks of marble and limestone ; 
there could be no doubt that it was the ancient way to the tem- 
ple. Its grade descended at first, which corresponded with old 
accounts ; and, finally, after pushing the excavation 500 yards 
from the gate, the stone piers of the stoa of Damianus, men- 
tioned by Philostratus, made their appearance. 

This discovery, fortunately, overcame the skepticism of the 
trustees of the British Museum, who were on the point of dis- 
continuing the small allowances they had made. A larger sum 
was granted, and the work was vigorously pushed forward. The 
"stadium" of Philostratus, however, lengthened into several 
stadia, and still there was no trace of the temple. Turning to 
Pausanias, Mr. "Wood remarked that he speaks of the sepulchre 
of Androclus, on the way from the temple to the Magnesian Gate, 
and in February, 1869, at a distance of half a mile from the lat- 
ter point, the explorer came upon a plinth of white-marble blocks, 
forty-two feet square, with several courses of masonry upon it. 
He pressed onward impatiently, sinking pits in advance, and thus 
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following the road without wholly excavating it, finding sarcoph- 
agi of sculptured marble and many other remains which indi- 
cated beyond question that this was the via sacra of Ephesus. 
His funds were nearly exhausted, the season was closing, and the 
ancient road led directly toward the modern Turkish village of 
Ayasalouk, where digging would be attended with great diffi- 
culties. The prize seemed to vanish as he was on the point of 
grasping it ; but one last experiment suggested itself to his mind. 
Following the direction of the ancient road with his eye, he de- 
termined to dig a trench at a point half a mile farther on, where 
there were some old olive-trees and modern boundary-walls. In 
a few days the workmen struck upon a thick wall, built of large 
blocks of stone and marble. A second trench, located by a for- 
tunate conjecture, revealed an angle of this wall, near which 
were inserted two large blocks, with duplicate inscriptions in 
Latin and Greek, of the time of Augustus, and showing clearly 
that Mr. Wood had discovered the jperibolus, or wall of inclos- 
ure of the sacred precinct of the temple. Thus the final success 
was assured in May, 1869, just six years from the beginning of 
the work. 

The last remittance received from England was accompanied 
by the declaration that it would veritably be the last unless some- 
thing important should be discovered ; but now a generous ap- 
propriation was made, and work was resumed as usual in the 
autumn. How narrowly Mr. Wood had escaped failure was 
evident when further research showed that he had struck the 
peribolw at its extreme southern angle, not suspecting the curve 
of the ancient road to the northward. The inclosure, in fact, 
was so spacious that, on the side next to the village of Ayasa- 
louk, it is fully half a mile in length. After tracing the wall for 
1,600 feet, therefore, Mr. Wood adopted the plan of sinking 
a great number of experimental holes, in the hope of striking 
the site of the temple. He discovered a great deal of Eoman 
architecture, the houses of the priests, mosaic pavements, and 
pieces of sculpture, of slight artistic value. On the last day of 
the year 1869, one of the workmen came upon a massive pave- 
ment of white marble at a depth of nearly twenty feet below the 
surface. An examination the next morning proved that the ma- 
sonry was Greek, and Diana of the Ephesians gave her sanctuary 
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as a New-Tear's offering to the persistent faith of the English 
explorer. The work during the remainder of the season yielded 
only two fragments of sculptured drums of columns (not then 
recognized as such), and the foundation-pier of one of the col- 
umns of the peristyle. 

On December 1, 1870, the character of the discovery was 
indisputably settled. The base of a column was found in situ, 
together with the plinth of another column, which belonged to 
one of the more ancient temples on the same site. The latter, 
built about 500 b. c, was probably that burned by Erostratus 
(356 b. a), which was replaced by the probably far more im- 
posing structure of the architect Deinocrates. Mr. Wood satis- 
fied himself that there have been three different temples on the 
spot, substantially upon the same foundations, but of varying 
architectural design. During the winter he was able to ascer- 
tain the direction of the lines of the structure, with the inter- 
columnar spaces, and thereby to calculate both the amount of 
the necessary excavation and the proper disposition of the debris. 

It was worth much labor to ascertain the exact site of an edi- 
fice so renowned in classic and early Christian times ; but it was 
a great achievement to recover architectural fragments sufficient 
for the reconstruction of the plan of the temple, as it stood up 
to the time of its ruin by the Goths about the year 262 a. d. 
Mr. Wood has thoroughly verified the ancient accounts of its 
imposing character. It stood upon a platform of masonry, meas- 
uring 418 by 239 feet, with a height of nine and a half feet, 
scaled by fourteen steps. The temple itself was 342£ by nearly 
164 feet in dimensions, octastyle, having eight columns in front, 
and dipteral, having a double row of columns surrounding the 
cella. These columns were, exactly as Pliny describes them, 
one hundred in number, twenty-seven of which were the gifts 
of kings. They were six feet in diameter at the base, and, ac- 
cording to the proportions of the improved Ionic order, must 
have been about fifty-six feet in height. Pliny states that thir- 
ty-six of these columns were celatm, or sculptured, and the 
double row of eight at each end, with the two included within 
the projections of the cella, would give precisely that number. 
The entire height of the temple, from the base to the apex of 
the pediment, must have been between eighty-five and ninety 
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feet. The cella of the temple was nearly seventy feet wide, 
and the central portion of it appears to have been hypcethral, 
or open to the sky. Mr. Wood discovered the place of the altar, 
behind which undoubtedly stood that statue of the many-breasted 
Artemis a copy of which (as is evident from coins and medals) 
was found in the villa of Hadrian, and is now in the Museum of 
the Vatican. An architectural imagination may easily rebuild 
the entire structure, and set its phantom splendor on the ex- 
humed foundation. 

No theory has been changed, nor any new question raised, by 
Mr. Wood's success. He has worked upon purely historical 
ground, and the ancient authorities are his best witnesses. No 
one has disputed the solid marble evidence which he has brought 
to light ; and the main lesson to be drawn from his labor is that 
complete destruction is a more difficult task than has heretofore 
been supposed — that the simple processes of Nature almost in- 
variably hide some fragment of that which war or fanaticism 
would annihilate, and protect it for the believing explorer who 
may come two or three thousand years afterward. The only 
possible contribution to a more ancient period of art which Mr. 
Wood may have furnished is found in some fragments of sculpt- 
ure, which Mr. Newton considers archaic, excavated near the 
lowest step of the temple. Their resemblance to some of the 
objects found by General di Cesnola in Cyprus is noticed by the 
distinguished archaeologist, but a more careful examination and 
comparison are necessary before their character can be approxi- 
mately determined. 

General di Cesnola, who fought gallantly for the Union dur- 
ing our civil war, and was appointed consul to Cyprus during 
the last days of President Lincoln's life, reached his post at 
Larnaca, the ancient Citium, on Christmas-day, 1865. His 
first attempts at research were of an amateur character, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the place, and only gradually be- 
came earnest and laborious, through the stimulus given by an 
occasional discovery, such as the site of a small temple to Deme- 
ter Paralia, a large Phoenician sarcophagus of white marble, and 
some terra-cotta vases and statuettes, showing a singular mixture 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek designs. In fact, a great part 
of his later success must be attributed to the circumstance of his 
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long residence upon the island, as contrasted with the hasty and 
superficial examinations of M. de Yogue\ The archaeologist 
must needs learn his trade, like any other craftsman ; his eye can 
only be gradually trained to detect the peculiarities of locality, 
surface, and soil, without consulting which his labor is mere 
guess-work. Nevertheless, General di Cesnola's first great dis- 
covery was partly due to his having selected Dali, the ancient 
Idalium, as a summer residence for his family. The village is 
about fifteen miles from Larnaca, among the hills bordering the 
great central valley of the island, between its two parallel moun- 
tain-chains. Living quietly there, in a little country-house, and 
making acquaintance with the native inhabitants, he was able to 
survey the ground deliberately, and fix upon the probable site of 
the ancient necropolis. He then obtained the necessary firman 
from the Porte, leased the ground on satisfactory conditions, 
went systematically to work, and in the course of three or four 
years explored no less than 15,000 tombs.* 

The site of Golgos, a few miles east of Idalium, was the scene 
of General di Cesnola's next great triumph. He had made a 
slight preliminary examination there in the summer of 1867, 
finding nothing but the foundations of some stone dwellings. 
Kepeating the attempt early in 1870, he was rewarded by the 

* The remains which came piecemeal to light were of the most interesting charac- 
ter. Many of the tombs, having been simply excavated in the earth, had fallen in, 
and quite destroyed their contents ; others had evidently been despoiled many cen- 
turies ago ; but a very large number still remained intact, and were filled with fine 
earth, which had percolated through the porous soil. The vases and other mortuary 
objects were thus preserved in all their freshness, and came forth to the light of day 
with no color faded, not even a knife-scratch eroded. At first, the objects found were 
all of the early Phoenician period ; then, quite unexpectedly, a later Greek necropolis 
made its appearance above the former, the tombs yielding the rarest treasures of 
iridescent glass, gold ear-rings, bracelets and thin diadems, and terra-cotta lamps. 
The Phoenician tombs, farther under these, were in much better preservation ; human 
bones, and even perfect skulls, were found in them, together with weapons, bowls, and 
ornaments of copper and bronze. In a great collection which Cesnola thus acquired, 
there are curious vases in the form of animals, among which the cow's-head, upon 
which Dr. Schliemann lays so much stress at Mycenae, occurs very frequently. No 
statue, or indication of a temple, was discovered ; but the pottery proved to be richer 
in historic suggestion than any architecture. The most of it was thoroughly archaic 
in form as well as ornamentation, the latter generally showing an undoubted Assyrian 
character, while some objects were wholly Egyptian. Thus is opened a special field 
of research, abounding in questions which will not easily be settled. 
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discovery of that most interesting sarcophagus which is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Although of very 
soft calcareous stone, it is wonderfully preserved. The sides 
contain representations of a banquet-scene, and warriors hunting 
a bull and boar, but the sacred Assyrian tree appears in the lat- 
ter, and the relief of Perseus and Medusa, on one end, presents 
some unusual features. Having set his men to work at a place 
where M. de Vogue was reported to have found some stone 
heads, the general returned to Larnaca to perform certain consu- 
lar duties, and within a week received the welcome news that a 
colossal head had been found, and the village was in an uproar. 
He tells a very graphic story of his ride to Golgos by night, his 
troubles with the native authorities, and his cunning recovery of 
many objects which had been stolen and concealed. This was 
the beginning of his discovery of thirty-two statues of various 
sizes, followed by that of a temple, sixty by forty-five feet in 
dimension, and surrounded by seventy-two pedestals, nearly all 
the statues belonging to which, more or less mutilated, were 
finally recovered. The labor of one hundred and ten men, in 
eleven days, unearthed no less than two hundred and twenty- 
eight pieces of sculpture, many of them figures of from six to 
seven feet in height, in a perfect condition. But the differences 
in their character, which, fortunately, we are now able to study 
from the original works, were a new astonishment. Egyptian 
art, so pronounced as to be almost pure, Assyrian art equally so, 
archaic Grecian art in combination with these, later Grecian, and 
even Graeco-Koman art, are all here united in one company of 
statues, which seem to represent fifteen hundred years of history. 
It is a singular circumstance that each school was separately 
grouped, only such mixture of types being apparent as might 
have occurred when the temple was destroyed. The inscribed 
tablets and bass-reliefs were also separated according to the same 
system, and even the votive offerings appeared to be classified, as 
if they had been laid before different divinities. 

I must refer the reader to General di Cesnola's volume for 
the particulars of his practical and official difficulties, before he 
succeeded in transporting these inestimable relics to the sea-shore, 
and shipping them for England. No sooner were they thus 
secured to the world, and a new period of leisure had arrived, 
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than lie set out for a complete exploration of the southeastern 
shore of the island. Beyond determining the sites of Throni 
and Leucolla, the results of this journey were not important, and 
he next turned his attention to Paphos (the name of which still ap- 
pears in the modern Baffa), at the western extremity of Cyprus. 
Here, on a bold eminence above the sea, the foundations of that 
illustrious sanctuary of Aphrodite, which once gleamed to the 
mariner from afar, over the blue pavement of the Mediterranean, 
are still to be traced. The dimensions are 221 by 167 feet. 
There are two mysterious holes drilled through the corner-stones, 
which, like those under the seat of the Pythia, at Delphi, suggest 
the secret of the oracle. But, excepting some mosaic pavements, 
no remains of art were discovered here. 

The last and most fortunate of all the explorations was that 
undertaken at Curium, after General di Cesnola's visit to Eng- 
land, and the sale of the spoils of Idalium and Grolgos to an insti- 
tution in his adopted country. The site of the ancient city is on 
the southwestern shore of Cyprus, half-way between Amathus 
and Paphos, on a rocky plateau, three hundred feet above the 
sea. Here the remains upon the surface are more abundant than 
at any other place except Neo-Paphos. It was easy to trace the 
sites of large edifices and even of dwelling-houses without ex- 
cavating. There are seven spots where shafts of marble or gran- 
ite lie half -imbedded in the earth, probably just as when they fell, 
more than twenty-five hundred years ago. Wishing to ascertain 
the size of the columns where eight lay together, Cesnola had 
the earth removed, and found a mosaic pavement, with a pattern 
of lotus-flowers under it. This pavement had been broken in 
various places by some ancient treasure-seeker, who had dug six 
or seven feet deeper, apparently without reaching the booty he 
coveted. Selecting a spot which sounded hollow, and sinking a 
pit twenty feet deeper than his predecessor had done, Cesnola 
discovered a gallery hewed out of the native rock, with evidences 
of steps leading up to the temple at one end, and a doorway, 
closed by a stone slab, at the other. When the slab was removed, 
a vaulted chamber, nearly filled with fine earth which had per- 
colated from above, was revealed ; soon afterward a second, and 
finally a third and fourth chamber, of similar form, situated on 
two sides of a parallelogram, sixty-five by forty feet in dimension, 
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rewarded the toilsome exploration. The first discovery of a num- 
ber of objects in gold, including a bracelet, suggested the idea 
that these were the secret treasure-chambers of the temple — a 
conjecture which was soon verified — and dictated the utmost care 
in removing the lowest stratum of earth. Scarcely had the ex- 
plorer settled this in his mind, when his head-workman handed 
him two armlets of massive gold, weighing four pounds, and bear- 
ing the inscription, in Cypriote characters: "'Eteandron Tou 
Pdphon Basileos" Eteander, King of Paphos. In Mr. George 
Smith's " Becords of the Past," the name of Ithuander, King of 
Paphos, is mentioned in the list of Cypriote kings who brought 
tribute to Esarhaddon, monarch of Assyria, in the year b. c. 672. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the bracelets were a vo- 
tive offering of King Eteander. The cuneiform inscription also 
speaks of " the ten kings of Cyprus, which is in the middle of 
the sea." 

The first room opened was devoted wholly to the golden 
treasures, which included ear and finger rings, bracelets, engraved 
gems, bowls and paterae, and the agate handle of a mace or 
sceptre. Some of the objects were found in places which indi- 
cated that they had been thrown down at random, as if the priests 
had hastily selected and carried away only the most precious arti- 
cles when the destruction of the city became certain. The work- 
manship is of great beauty, although it is scarcely equal to that 
of the jewelry found by M. Mariette on the mummy of Queen 
Ah-hotep, which dates from at least 1800 b. c. But among the 
smaller objects were two or three inscribed Babylonian cylinders, 
one of which contains the name of a Chaldean king, of a date 
considerably earlier than 2000 b. o. Several centuries may, there- 
fore, be added to the age of many of the objects found at Curium. 
The second chamber yielded more than three hundred pieces of 
silver-ware, much of it of exquisite design ; while the third and 
fourth chambers were devoted to objects in bronze, copper, and 
terra-cotta. It is impossible to illustrate, by detailed description, 
the astonishing variety and the singular value of the sacred treas- 
ury of Curium; but all the objects I have enumerated, with 
thousands of others of nearly equal interest, are now upon our 
soil, and easily accessible to all who desire to study them. The 
only other discovery which General di Cesnola made at Curium 
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was that of a number of terra-eotta heads, one statuette of bronze 
and several of white marble, near the ruins of the Temple of 
Apollo Hylates. After ten years of arduous labor, he decided 
to leave Cyprus. The American consulate there, if I am rightly 
informed, has been abolished ; and, although other treasures still 
hide beneath the accumulated soil of two thousand years, it will 
probably be long before another explorer, of equal enthusiasm 
and patience, comes to seek for them. 

It is difficult to assign an exact place, either in history or art, 
to Oesnola's discoveries. He uses the general term " Cypriote " 
to designate them, in contradistinction to the Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian, and archaic Grecian elements which are combined in so 
many of the objects : this term must suffice until scholars are 
able to separate, or at least classify, the latter, and determine 
something in regard to their historical precedence. Already Mr. 
Newton and Mr. A. S. Murray appear to diverge somewhat in 
their estimates of the age of the pottery, while both are disin- 
clined to attach much weight to the far greater antiquity of the 
fictile art in Egypt and Assyria. Every advance into the pre- 
historic past awakes a natural, perhaps unconscious tendency, 
both to shorten the successive periods of civilization and to 
attach a certain symbolism of faith to forms which may have 
descended into mere conventional use. Yet the position of Cy- 
prus, visible from the shores of Syria (Phoenicia) and Cilicia, 
must have led to its settlement many centuries before it was con- 
quered by Thothmes III. about 1600 b. c. This is the first his- 
toric mention of the island, and if one of the statues found at 
Golgos should prove to be, as is surmised, that of the Egyptian 
king, it cannot reasonably be ascribed to a later period. Greek 
immigration, subjection to Phoenicia, Assyria, Persia, and again 
to Egypt, succeeded during the next thousand years, leaving 
those mingled traces which make the Cesnola collection, in this 
particular, the most remarkable in the world. A very curious 
circumstance, and one which may throw some light on the simul- 
taneous use of emblems belonging to several different faiths, is 
the separation of the many statues of Golgos into groups, accord- 
ing to their nationality. It is almost the only instance, in 
archaeology, where the later rule has not sought to destroy or 
mutilate the tokens of the earlier. 
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It is but little more than a year since Dr. Schliemann made 
his great discovery at Mycenae. The entire labor, employing 
more than a hundred men, and energetically pushed forward by 
the explorer and his wife, did not occupy more than four months. 
It is true that he had made a preliminary examination of the 
spot in 1874, and had very carefully studied the external evi- 
dence of the site of the ancient city and its acropolis. But to 
one who remembers Mycenae, as deserted and almost as formless 
as the stony slopes of Mount Euboea behind it, untouched for 
more than two thousand years, a more unpromising hiding-place 
for antique treasure can hardly be imagined. I shall never for- 
get how, after leaving the trouble of rain and the terror of 
earthquake behind me at Cleonse, and reaching the crest of the 
dividing mountain-ridge, all Argolis spread below me, fair and 
calm in mellow sunshine, from the Cyclopean walls of the cita- 
del of Agamemnon to the rock-theatre of its Argive spoilers, far 
away on the plain. I lingered for a long time, inside the Gate 
of Lions, over the actual site of the Agora, never dreaming 
what tombs were lying under the tumbled stones and the daisy- 
sprinkled turf. Even at Hissarlik there were better external 
indications of something hidden in the soil. But Dr. Schlie- 
mann, believing devoutly in Homer and -^Eschylus, and hence 
prepared to accept Pausanias as an implicit guide, decided that 
the vestiges of illustrious tombs might still be found, and that 
the place of them must be sought in the acropolis instead of the 
lower city. The book-scholars were against him, and were plen- 
tifully supplied with interpretations and arguments. But, first, 
they doubted the existence of the tombs : assuming the latter, 
there was good reason for their conjectured location. 

"Dr. Schliemann began work early in August, 1876, at the 
Gate of Lions. Beyond a small chamber, left within the mas- 
sive masonry, evidently for the gate-keeper, nothing of impor- 
tance was revealed. The excavations within the gate reached a 
depth of more than thirty feet before they struck the native 
rock, and the soil, mixed with huge blocks fallen from the tow- 
ers, was almost as hard as stone. The explorer selected a spot 
where, on sinking experimental shafts in 1874, he had found 
remains of walls and a sculptured slab which appeared to belong 
to a tomb ; then, measuring a space 113 feet square, he set to 
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work to clear it out to the lowest foundation-stone. In the 
upper stratum of debris he found, most unexpectedly, pottery 
and bronze medals of the Macedonian age, indicating that some 
time after its destruction by the Argives in 468 b. c, Mycenea 
had been reinhabited, possibly for a century or two. This is not 
mentioned by any of the ancient historians ; and, if the surmise 
be correct, the settlement must have been small and politically 
unimportant. Under this stratum, which had an average depth 
of three feet, archaic remains at once came to light — immense 
quantities of broken pottery, marked with both spiral and hori- 
zontal bands ; whorls and disks (as at Hissarlik) with the sign of 
the ancient cross, symbolical of fire ; terra-cotta idols, bronze 
knives, objects in lead and iron, and arrow-heads of stone and 
obsidian. But the greatest promise was afforded by five sculp- 
tured tombstones, undoubtedly prehistoric in character, which 
one after the other were unearthed. Nearer the wall the re- 
mains of Cyclopean houses appeared, together with cisterns and 
water-conduits of peculiar character. Although the masonry 
was in some places perfect to a height of twenty-four feet, there 
was rarely more than one large room in each dwelling, which 
was filled with wood-ashes, millions of fragments of painted 
archaic vases, and bones of swine. Dr. Schliemann's vivid imag- 
ination immediately saw the royal palace of Mycenae in these 
ruins, and the tombs described by Pausanias in the exhumed 
slabs, which were tolerably certain evidences of rock-sepulchres 
beneath them. 

He was, indeed, most fortunate in the spot he had chosen for 
excavation. In September he came upon an interior wall of in- 
closure, composed of parallel rows of closely-jointed slabs, up- 
right, but sloping inward at an angle of Y5°. This wall was 
followed until, at the end of the month, it was laid bare in its 
whole extent, forming a circle of about a hundred feet in diam- 
eter. Several horizontal slabs, fitted to the upright ones by deep 
grooves in the stone, were found in situ, distinctly proving that 
here was veritably the ancient Agora of Mycenae. The five tomb- 
stones were all found within the limits of the circular inclosure : 
this was a circumstance so unusual, though not without precedent 
in ancient Greece, that it could only be interpreted as indicating 
that the tombs were those of personages highly distinguished in 
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the history of the city. Schliemann at once saw the bodies of 
Agamemnon, Cassandra, Eurymedon, and the others slain at the 
fatal banquet, lying beneath his feet, and his narrative of the 
exploration, from that time forward, is inevitably colored by the 
intensity of his faith in the result. The reader's imagination 
also, it must be confessed, cannot escape the excitement. Here 
was the Agora, or public forum, in a position at once conspicu- 
ous and convenient to the people of Mycenae, near the great gate 
of the acropolis ; here were the stately foundations of dwellings, 
which may have supported a rich and ample second story of 
wood, beside the ruins of the hnge watch-tower; and, finally, 
here were tombs rarely distinguished by their place within the 
Agora itself! With these indisputable facts before him, we 
must pardon everything to the explorer, who, superintending the 
daily labor of his workmen, from dawn till dusk, under the hot 
autumn sun of Greece, added physical exhaustion to his intel- 
lectual excitement. It was hardly in human nature — and cer- 
tainly not in his nature — to have believed otherwise. 

The exhumation of a massive Cyclopean treasury, outside of 
the Gate of Lions, which was the special task assumed by Mrs. 
Schliemann, and the examination of other points of lesser inter- 
est, occupied the month of October. Many objects of very great 
archaeological value were discovered, such as curious vases, idols, 
objects in which the cow's-head constantly reappeared, hatchets 
of bronze and moulds of basalt ; but there was nothing which 
threw any direct light upon the story of Mycenae. In Novem- 
ber, finally, Dr. Schliemann decided to undertake the exploration 
of the five tombs, which would either confirm or overthrow his 
ardent theory of the truth of Homer, and the base of fact upon 
which the tragic muse of ^Eschylus has built so grand a struct- 
ure. It is not necessary to follow his task, step by step, in the 
order of its accomplishment. A month sufficed for its com- 
pletion : the tombs, unviolated during the course of three thou- 
sand years, yielded up their dead, with an amount of mortu- 
ary treasure so large, and various, and beautiful, that the news 
of its discovery was hardly credited when first announced to the 
world. The first, second, and third tombs contained, each, the 
remains of three men, lying side by side, with traces of ashes and 
smoke which gave evidence of their simultaneous cremation. 
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With them were found diadems of thin plate-gold (or rather leaf, 
since the thickness is only y^th of an inch), buttons, crosses 
formed of laurel-leaves, and objects of rock-crystal. In the third 
tomb, alone, seven hundred and one pieces of gold were found. 
Over the fourth tomb stood a Cyclopean altar, four feet in height 
by six in diameter, with fragments of pottery and knives of ob- 
sidian still lying around its base. The sepulchre under it con- 
tained the bodies of five men, together with such an amount of 
treasure that Dr. Schliemann devotes eighty pages of his work 
to its illustration.* 

The fifth tomb contained only one person, and the only object 
of special value found in it was a highly-ornamented drinking- 
cup of gold. But the first tomb of all, the examination of which 
had been interrupted by the accumulation of water from the 
rains, furnished the most perfectly-preserved human remains. 
The golden mask of one of the bodies, and the only mask which 
has escaped distortion from fire or the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent mass of soil, gives us a singular combination of the 
Hellenic nose and forehead, with the close eyes, thin lips, wide 
mouth, and curled mustache, of a type which seems to be partly 
Assyrian ; yet the one head which was recovered, and preserved 
by an application of gum-sandarac dissolved in alcohol, shows us 
a brain of remarkable balance and beauty.f 

* Among the objects found were bronze swords and lances, golden crowns brace- 
lets, greaves, belts, buttons, flagons, goblets, rings, and pins, amber beads, cows'-head3 
of combined silver and gold, alabaster vases, and articles in copper, bronze, and wood. 
By this time, the fame of the astonishing discoveries had spread through Greece. 
People flocked by hundreds, and by thousands, from Nauplla, Argos, Corinth, and 
even Athens, to look upon the opened sepulchres and their spoils: Dr. Schliemann 
was obliged to hire a nightly corps of watchmen, who, as he states with justifiable 
pride, kindled upon the Cyclopean tower of Mycenas the first beacon which had been 
lighted there since that which, with "a sunbeam-stretching stride," had crossed the 
JEgea.ii, leaping from the heights of ^Esopos and Kithseron, to announce to Clytem- 
nestra the fall of Troy. 

t The bodies buried in the five tombs amounted to twelve men, three women, and 
(possibly) two or three children ; and Dr. Schliemann thus gives his reasons for be- 
lieving that they had all received the rites of sepulture at the same time : " The iden- 
tity of the mode of burial, the perfect similarity of all of the tombs, their very close 
proximity, the impossibility of admitting that three, or even five, royal personages of 
immeasurable wealth, who had died a natural death at long intervals of time, should 
have been huddled together in the same tomb ; and, finally, the great resemblance of 
all the ornaments, which show exactly the same style of art and the same epoch— all 
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After excavating the five tombs, and another outside the circle 
of the Agora, the existence of which was shrewdly surmised by 
a Greek officer of engineers, the work was discontinued. Dr. 
Schliemann had undertaken it at his own private expense, and 
with the condition that the Greek Government should have the 
right of possession to all the objects discovered. After such an 
immediate and magnificent success, therefore, there was not much 
inducement to continue an exploration which could not possibly 
have yielded results to be compared with those already attained. 
The treasure of "gold-abounding Mycense" (Homer's epithet 
again justified !), of the value of $25,000, was transferred to the 
vaults of the Bank of Athens, where it still waits for some dis- 
position which may make it accessible to the study of scholars. 
We must content ourselves, for the present, with the Y00 illus- 
trations contained in the explorer's volume, and we shall find 
them entirely available for comparison with archaic objects of 
the same character, found by Schliemann himself at Hissarlik, 
and by General di Cesnola in Cyprus. Furthermore, we have 
the testimony of Mr. Newton to their accordance, in character 
and design, with a number of archaic vases found at Ialysus, in 
Rhodes. "We cannot, therefore, say that all these discoveries be- 
long strictly to the same historic period, but we are compelled to 
admit the existence of a common art, which, in the prehistoric 
times, belonged to the civilization of the races inhabiting all the 
eastern coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, including the 
greater portion of Greece.* 

these facts are so many proofs that all the twelve men, three women, and perhaps 
two or three children, had been murdered simultaneously and burned at the same 
time." Not proof, certainly ; but we must allow the explorer his claim to presumptive 
evidence. His evidence in regard to the structure of the Agora, drawn from Book 
XVIII. of the "Iliad" and Book VIII. of the "Odyssey," is admissible and wholly 
satisfactory ; it can scarcely be questioned that he found the Agora of Mycenas. The 
facts that the sepulchral excavations were cut in the bed-rock of the acropolis, at an 
average of twenty-five feet below the present surface of the soil, and that the manner 
of sepulture and the mortuary treasures were exactly alike, are also favorable to 
Schliemann's hypothesis ; but History aims to be an exact science, and will accept 
nothing which cannot be clearly established. She recognizes no " probabilities." 

* What Dr. Schleimann calls the mastika — a cross with rectangular projections at 
its ends, representing the sign of fire — which is conjectured to have been one of the 
earliest Aryan symbols, is found alike in the Troad, at MycenK, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 
The Assyrian rosette, with its variations introduced for the sake of ornament, is an- 
other characteristic. The Egyptian lotus, flower and bud, is of very frequent occur- 
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Since the publication of Dr. Schliemann's work, I have re- 
examined the greater portion of the objects in the Cesnola col- 
lection, in the Metropolitan Museum ; and I have been surprised 
to find so many of them identical with those found by Schlie- 
mann at Mycenae. The diadems of gold-leaf, the wreaths of 
laurel-leaves, the golden buttons (some of them showing exactly 
the same ornamental patterns, in repousse work), the bronze hatch- 
ets and sword-blades, are not to be distinguished from the same 
objects among the Mycenaean spoils ; while there is scarcely a 
type of pottery, or a form of the rude terra-cotta idols, contained 
in the latter, which is not matched by something from Idalium, 
Golgos, or Curium. When we add thereto the similar objects 
from what Schliemann styles the pre-Trojan city at Hissarlik, 
and the Khodian vases from Ialysus, we find ourselves face to 
face with one and the same school of ceramic and decorative art. 
The inference which might be drawn from this fact seems to 
conflict with former historical theories. Certainly the same race 
could not have possessed these separated shores and islands at 
the same time, nor could one divinity (however related, as we 
know, were the ancient theologies) have received the same honor 
in each place. We are thus led to accept the existence of con- 
ventional forms and decorative patterns in art, and to trace them 
to what was undoubtedly their primal source — Egypt and As- 
syria. Here another question arises, which the professional 
archaeologists do not seem to have adequately considered. At 
what phase of human civilization does the fictile art make its ap- 
pearance ? FrOm the evidence of our ancient mounds in this 
country, it is the first step from barbarism to the beginning of 
civilization, and thus almost the oldest of the rude mechanic arts. 
Hence, in Phoenicia, its introduction must have speedily followed 

rence, and the terra-cotta objects exhumed by General di Cesnola in Cyprus contain 
quite as many cows'-heads as those which delighted the heart of Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycenae. The latter gentleman, in fact, while evidently restraining his enthusiasm in 
regard to his latest discoveries, can no more help directing emphatic attention to the 
boopid Hera of Mycenae than to the glaukopid Athena of Ilium. In both instances 
he certainly lays too much stress on a figure which it is by no means certain was 
always a religious symbol ; for, if this were so, Hera, rather than Aprhodite, must have 
been the popular deity in Cyprus. Thus, what Dr. Schliemann's discovery seems to ' 
prove, General di Cesnola's discovery disproves. The truth probably is, that, even in 
the earliest times, ornaments gradually lost their emblematic character, and their ex- 
istence, as ornaments, indicates no more than their previous origin. 
vol. cxxvi. — no. 260. 9 
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its invention in Egypt, which was nearer 4000 b. c. than 3000 b. a, 
while in Assyria its antiquity can hardly be ascribed to a later 
than the latter date. How long would the neighboring island of 
Cyprus remain ignorant of so useful an art 2 and how much 
more time would be required to carry it to Rhodes, the Pelopon- 
nesus and the Troad? Evidently, the age granted by certain 
scholars to the oldest specimens of Cypriote pottery — about 800 
b. c. — and that allowed to the relics from Mycenae, two or three 
centuries earlier, does not indicate, even if correct, the period 
when the art was first brought into practice, in either locality. 
The term "prehistoric "• must not be understood, therefore, 
simply as designating that cruder form of civilization which has 
not yet learned to preserve and transmit its records to the suc- 
ceeding generations. It indicates, at best, in the Hellenic past, 
the ages of which the exact records have been lost, when no era 
had been fixed for the computation of years, and, as a natural 
consequence, the primitive mythical history had become con- 
founded with later historical facts. 

Dr. Schliemann's discovery at Mycenae has the advantage of 
whatever probability belongs to this view. All our recent ex- 
plorations of the past of the human race, all the amazing dis- 
coveries of the last thirty years, establish more firmly the fact 
that a basis of actual historic truth underhes every feature of 
ancient history which we have been accustomed to consider 
mythical. The opposite views which prevail, it is evident, arise 
chiefly from the reluctance of scholars to accept any inference 
which may conflict with the Hebrew chronology. Forgetting 
that far older and mightier empires, with far earlier records, ex- 
isted on both sides of Palestine, and left their stamp on its politi- 
cal and hierarchical organization, even on its supreme faith, they 
waste much labor in constructing defensive theories, instead of 
reasoning backward from independent evidence. It is simply 
impossible that two such powers as Egypt and Assyria should 
have existed, without stimulating all the neighboring races which 
possessed the least capacity for development. We do not find 
such phenomena in the world now, and there is no reason for 
believing that they ever occurred. Speaking as a layman, with- 
out the shadow of a claim to authority, I find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to believe that in the time of Homer, when Egypt had 
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possessed a written language for at least two thousand years, the 
Greeks, with the development in art and political organization 
which they then enjoyed, should not have had some form of 
alphabet. It is equally difficult to believe that the rhapsodes 
transmitted the " Iliad," orally, for centuries, without falling from 
its even heroic strain to meet the comprehension of promiscuous 
assemblages of hearers. Either the Greeks were stubborn bar- 
barians at the epoch of the Trojan "War, or they gave no token, 
then, of the inventive and independent genius which, a few cen- 
turies afterward, made them an immortal, an almost ideal, race, 
for all succeeding ages. 

But if, on the one hand, the accepted views in regard to the 
scope and character of the early Hellenic culture may be false, 
on the other hand these recent explorations suggest, even to the 
most skeptical, the truth underlying the heroic myths. Whether 
or not Hissarlik be the site of Troy, it is at least that of a pre- 
historic city, which was destroyed by fire. The coincidence of 
the art, and especially the mortuary ornaments and modes of 
sepulture, discovered at Mycenae and in Cyprus, may or may not 
prove that the same race at one time inhabited both : the diadems 
and laurel-crowns may be no indication of royal rank ; but the 
location of the tombs in the Agora is a certain evidence of the 
distinction in which the dead were held, and at least five of the 
latter must have been buried at the same time. We have thus 
the fact of slaughter, or war, followed by posthumous honor, and 
transmitted in the tradition of Agamemnon repeated by Pausa- 
nias. Dr. Schliemann's discoveries do not turn ^Eschylus into 
history, but they furnish a remote historic basis for the tragedy. 
In Cyprus, the bracelets of King Etevander and the inscription 
on the Assyrian cylinder establish each other's veracity, even as 
the record of Sennacherib at Nineveh and the Hebrew state- 
ment of the tribute paid by King Hezekiah. The human brain 
is not skilled in the art of inventing history without material. 
Some of the most monstrous legends have been finally traced to 
an intelligible origin ; and it is scarcely possible that the large 
frame of geographical and ethnological truth, inclosed by the 
" Iliad," should have been peopled by merely imaginary figures, 
and made the scene of imaginary deeds. 

Bayabd Tatloe. 



